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THE CONTRAST. 


{n almost every young Scotsman there is 
an enthusiastic ambition to be distinguished, 
or, perhaps, a discontent of home, which 
prompts him to forsake the country he loves, 
and to seek his fortune in a foreign land. 
Like my companions, I early imbibed this 
desire to go abroad, but, unlike many of 
them, this inclination remained as I grew 
up; and while I saw others gradually set- 
tling into advocates and physicians, the de- 
sire to try my fortune abroad remained un- 
altered. As my parents had several other 
children, they did not discourage this incli- 
nation. My mother, it is true, did not seem 
to relish it much, but my father was not 
rich, and he justly thought that one of his 
family might be spared with advantage to 
the rest. Thus, sanctioned by them, and 
encouraged by all my friends, it was early 
resolved that.I should push my fortune in 
India. 

I have said that my father was not rich, 
and a poor man has seldom much influence 
at the India House. Year followed year 
without an appointment being obtained, and 
when I entered my twentieth year, my 
friends began to hint about there being ma- 
ny eligible situations at home. At this cri- 
sis my father received notice that I would 
be sent out as a cadet, and that my presence 
was instantly required, as the last India 
ship was to sail in about a fortnight. For 
years did I tease the gods for a cadetship. 
I had now obtained one, but, alas! I was 
far from being contented: I perceived how 
dear were my home and friends to me, now 
that I was about to lose them, and I almost 
wished to be allowed to remain where I was. 
But the die was cast ; I had put my hand to 
the plough, and to look back now was in 
vain. So suddenly was I called up, that I 
had only two days to remain at home, and 
fhese were passed in such a perpetual bustle, 








that fhe whole almost appeared to me a 


dream. Still I felt a pang as I left each 
house, and said ‘“ farewell” to its inmates— 
a pang which every one must feel when 
leaving a friend he is never again to see. 
To me those friends were for ever to be as 
dead, and I felt as if I were losing them all 
at one blow. 


' It was now the evening before I sailed, 
but there was one thing which yet remain- 
ed to be done ; it was to bid a last farewell to 
Mary. Oh God! how my heart burst with- 
in me when I thought that I was to see her 
no more, that the star which had illumined 
my life was for ever to be withdrawn from . 
my eyes! Oh! how I loved that girl! Nev- 
er was there a lovelier creature in this world, 
and never was there a better. Her blue 
eyes beamed with the tenderness of an in- 
nocent heart; when she looked at me, I saw 
she was all my own; for who could look at 
that countenance, and believe that it har- 
boured deceit ? I felt that she was dearer to 
me than the whole world; and yet I was 
about to leave her forever. Whata strange, 
inconsistent being is man! To think of ta- 
king her along with me was vain. At that 
time a voyage to India was nearly as formid- 
able as a voyage to the Pole; and, besides, 
Mary’s delicate frame would have wasted 
and withered away beneath a tropical sun. 


Mary resided at her father’s house, which 
was situated a short distance from town. 
Thither I accordingly repaired, and soon 
found myself sitting in the old-fashioned par- 
lour where [ usually met her. There stood 
her harp, over whichI had often hung en- 
raptured, drinkirg ia love and sweet music, 
till I was almost intoxicated with delight ; 
it was now mute,—to me it would be silent 
for ever: there lay a landscape I had asked 
her to paint, but which I was never to see 
completed. Alas! thought I, in this very 
spot others will listen delighted as she sings, 
and gaze at her as she works, perhaps, at 
this little picture, while I, poor I, forgotten 
by all, am burning away my life beneath 
the influence of a tropical sun. At this mo- 
ment, casting my eyes upona large mirror, 
I could not help smiling at my woe-begone 
visage; so, rallying a little, I awaited the 
arrival of Mary. 
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Tt was only that forenoon that poor Mary 
had been told of my intended departure, and 
she now entered the room with a cast-down, 
dejected air. She approached me_ with 
something between a tear and a smile; but 
when our eyes met, when I said I had come 
to bid her farewell, the big tear started to 
her beautiful eyes, and, throwing herself into 
my arms, she wept aloud in an agony of 
grief. I am now an old man, and many a 
sorrow have I felt; but these two hours 
were the bitterest I ever knew, and yet, 
strange as it may seem, there is a sort of 
pleasure in melancholy. Sad asI was, my 
heart was filled with a soothing sweetness, 
like that which fills the soul when we listen 
to some old melody we love ;—there is 
surely some mysterious connexion between 
music and melancholy, for the nature of 
their effects on the feelings is the same. {t 
was long before I could think of leaving her. 
Often I tried to say farewell, but as the 
sound trembled on my tongue, an entreating 
look from Mary again drove away the half- 
formed words, and sol sat still, while we 
talked of the pleasant hours we had passed 
together, hours which absence was so soon 
to render sacred. But at last I had to de- 
part,—and, as the wretch on the scaffold, 
through very desperation, flings off the fatal 
handkerchief, so, straining my Mary to my 
beating heart, I kissed her with a deep, a 
last kiss, and then rushed to the door. The 
interview was ovcr; I saw her no more. 
About an hour after, I received a small pack- 
et; it contained a lock of dark brown hair, 
with these words—*“ Keep it for the sake of 
Mary.” Poor Mary! she had been weep- 
ing when she wrote it, for the paper was 
still wet with her tears. 

When I returned home, I found my pa- 
rents sitting with the rest of the family, all 
anxiously waiting for me. I felt that I had 
been unkind in spending so much of the 
night away from my own family, What 
little time I had should surely have been de- 
voted to my poor father and mother. Others 
I might see again, but long before I return- 


ed their heads would be laid beneath the | 


green turf. I dare say all our refiections 
were sad enough. My father tried to rally 
our spirits, and smilingly talked of the time 
when I should return to be the support and 
joy of his old age. But the attempt was 
vain; it was but a mockery of cheerfulness, 
and we were sadder than before. Atlength 
we had fo separate. I bade them all an af- 
fectionate good-night, and promised to see 
them before [ departed in the morning. 
But that promise was meant to spare us the 
pain of parting. When all was quiet I si- 
lently quitted my chamber, and glided along 
the passage. As I passed my parent’s room, 
T perceived that there was still a light in it, 
I was tempted fo look through the keyhole. 


I saw my mother on her knees, and, doubt 
less, she was praying for me. Oh! how i 
longed to fly to her arms, to indulge in the 
satisfaction of at least bidding her adieu! 





but restraining my feelings, I took a last 
look, and then went on. Il could not leave 
the house without visiting our little parlour 
that room where we had all spent so ma- 
ny a happy hour. Never, never on earth 
was that happy circle to be again re-united. 
As I looked round, the tears sprung to my 
eyes, and, overcome by my feelings, I laid 
my head on the table and wept. But the 
clock struck two—it was the hour of my 
departure, and dashing away the tears, [ 
quickly stole out of the house. When I 
gained the outside, I took a last, long look, 
—the light was still burning in my room ; in 
my heart I invoked a blessing on her, and 
on them all,—and thus, sorrowfully and in 
silence, I quitted my once happy home. 

After sojourning nearly forty years in the 
Kast, I found I had amassed a fortune ex- 
ceeding even the sanguine anticipations of 
youth. Still I hesitated whether to return 
to Britain. I had been so long in India 
that it now appeared to me my home, and 
friends had grown up around me from whom 
I felt unwilling to part. 1 felt that, in re- 
turning to Scotland, I was going, as it were, 
to a strange land ; my parents, and brothers, 
and sisters were dead, and after so long an 
absence, the few friends of my youth who 
still remained would in all probability have 
forgotten me. But in spite of all this, I felt 
a something within me which prompted me 
to reyisit the scenes of my youth, and though 
nearly sixty, I confess I had a desire to see 
once more my first, my only love, my dear 
Mary. To say Lloved her would be non- 
'sense; love will seldom survive a separation 
of forty years; but I still thought of her with 
}tenderness, and in revisiting my native 
|country, she was the only one whom I felt 
| happy at the thought of seeing,—the only 
| one who, I expected, would be happy again 
}toseeme. Like me, she could never again 
love,—like me, she was still unmarried. At 
length I returned to Scotland. 

The feelings of youth had long been catm- 
ed by age, and 1] reached my native place 
without those agitating, but delightful emo- 
tions, which many will imagine the sight of 
home was so calculated to produce. [ 
thought, with a melancholy smile, of the 
grief I had felt when I left it. Ay, all 
are gone, said 1; in my father’s house I am 
a solitary stranger; for what end wasI to 
toil away my life in a foreign land? that I 
might return rich and happy to my friends : 
rich I am, but where are the friends with 
whom I was to have spent the evening of my 
days? Atas! they are gone, and my life has 
been passed in vain. | 








In the same spirit did I wander along the 



























































streets of my native town. I felt myself an 
isolated, lonely being. Every one seemed 
happy except myself; every one had his 
pursuits, every one hadhis companions and 
friends. I alone had none; a new genera- 
tion had sprung up, and those whom I had 
formerly known as young men, were now 
stsangely metamorphosed into grave-looking 
gentlemen, with grown-up families, and ma- 
ny of them with grand-children. Such as 
they were, however, I was glad to meet with 
them, though I often could not help wonder- 
ing that they looked soold. The town itself, 
too, seemed no longer the same I had left 
behind me, Magnificent buildings had suc- 
ceeded to old-fashioned habitations, and the 
fields over which I used to shoot were now 
loaded with dwellings like palaces. It was 
a proof of the prosperity of the place, and 
vet I was half angry at the alteration. Had 
{ been a magician, I should have restored 
the town to the state I remembered it to 
have been in when I left it ferty years be- 
fore. 

On reaching home, I found that Mary 
Lindesay was in the country ; but when she 
returned,my first care was to visit her. I 
have said that she was still unmarried, and 
though I had long ceased to love, yet I felt 
my heart beat as I approached the well-re- 
membered house. I pictured to myself the 
transport with which she would throw her- 
self into my arms, and fondly believed that 
the joy of our meeting would repay us for the 
misery of parting. My heart began to beat 
more quickly as I gently knocked at the 
door; and when the servant appeared, I 
could hardly ask him if Miss Lindesay was 
within. ‘ Miss Lindesay—Miss Lindesay,” 
said he, slowly repeating the name, as if un- 
certain whom I meant; *“*O yes, sir,” and 
then shewing the way, I soon found myself 
alone, and seated once more in the old fash- 
ioned parlour. It was the only thing I had 
yet seen which was still the same as I had 
left it. Looking about me, I soon discovered 
old friends in the pictures which were hang- 
ing round the room. There was but one 
new one,—it was the landscape I had asked 
her to paint, and there it was hanging, half 
finished, exactly as I had last seen it, At 
the other side of the room was the portrait 
of a youthful and beautiful face, which I at 
once recognised to be Mary’s. 1 could 
scarcely help thinking that all that had past 
for the last forty years was nothing but a 
troubled dream, so completely did the scene 
carry me back to the days of my youth. 

In a short time the door opened, and my 
heart again beat quick,—but it was a false 
alarm, only the servant sent to say that 
Mrs. Lindesay would be down presently. 
Good God! thought I, is the old mother 
living yet! she must be a very aged woman 
by thjs time: let me see, when f left this in 
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the 17—she was at least—but here my cal: 
culations were cut short, for the door again 
opened, and the old woman herself enterefl 
theroom. The old lady’s face flushed as she 
approached, and she seemed embarrassed. 
I was astonished to perceive that she looked 
as young as when | saw her last, but making 
a respectful bow, I congratulated her upon 
her good looks, and then eagerly inquired 
after Mary. The old lady smiled. “ In- 
deed, William,” said she, and I started at 
the voice, ‘‘ indeed we have both paid the 
tax for growing old: in the aged woman 
who speaks to you, you see your once loved 
Mary.” At that moment, casting my eyes 
in the direction of the mirror, I saw the re- 
flection of a withered old man. I remem- 
bered what I had been when I looked there 
last, and I now saw that I was as much al- 
tered as even poor Mary, or, as she now 
termed herself, Mrs. Mary Lindesay. And 
yet, so gently and gradually had Time laid 
his hand upon me, that till that moment I 
never thought myself half such an antique 
as in reality | was, 

Here, then, was an end to all my dreams. 
The hope of returning to Mary was what 
cheered me when I left home,—it was that 
which sustained me while in India. I fool- 
ishly believed that I was to find her the same 
fond, blushing girl, that I had left her; and 
never reflecting that time would rob the 
face of its youth, and the deepest love of its 
romance, I expected that when I returned 
there would be many a year of happiness 
and love in store for us. These delightful 
visions were baseless. I came home an old 
man, and found Mary—an old woman. A 
short time, however, blunted the edge of my 
disappointment. Reconciled to old age, I 
may say thatl amhappy. Mary andI have 
for several years been man and wife; we 
have retired to a sweet spot away from the 
bustle of town, and if we do not feel the 
raptures of a youthful love, we at least ex- 
perience the happiness which springs from 
a well-founded friendship. 





THE INVOLUNTARY MIRACLE. 


In the 14th century, on the spot where 
that most excellent establishment Christ's 
hospital now stands, arose the neble and 
richly endowed house of the Grey Friars, 
with its long cloistered walks, its lofty and 
pinnacled towers, its fair oriel windows, rich 
in heraldic blazonry and delicate tracery, 
and its splendid church, inferior in size and 
grandeur tothe metropolitan cathedral alone, 
beneath whose lofty and fretted roof two 
queens (Margaret of France and Isabella 
besides princes of the blood, and far-fa 
nobles, reposed amid the escutchoned pomp 
of departed greatness. 
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‘That the humble followers of the rule of 
St. Francis should be so splendidly lodged, 
and so richly endowed, will not appear as- 
tonishing to those who remember the great 
popularity and rapid rise into public estima- 
tion which distinguished all the mendicant 
orders, but particularly the Franciscans ; 
and which, as a very natural consequence, 
excited the bitterest enmity of the establish- 
ed Bendictines ; who, inferior alike in learn- 
ing, and in popular talents to these interlop- 
ing brethren, most heartily consigned them 
all to perdition, and not infrequently expres- 
sed their charitable belief that Sathan, who 
had, doubtless, assisted them to gain their im- 
mense .wealth, would have his own at Jast. 
‘* And wealth brought its never-failing atten- 
dant, luxury, into the cells and cloisters of 
the grey-coated brethren; and it required 
all the metaphysical subtlety, for which this 
order had always been celebrated, to excuse, 
if not vindicate, from the charge of inconsis- 
tency, the laxurious habits of the followers 
of the rule of the money-hating, pleasure- 
contemning St. Francis. 

It was true, would they argue, the rule of 

the order enjoins spare fast and spring water; 
but, how could they refuse the muscatel so 
importunely presented by the merchants of 
the Vintry, when, doubtless, it was offered 
from gratitude to heaven? and the delicate 
cates sent by those pious city dames, who 
had 0 largely profited by the holy brethren’s 
ministrations, could they reject without giv- 
ing offence? and, to offend was tosin. It 
was true, the rule strictly forbade ‘ rich and 
fayre apparell,’ the worthy St. Francis him- 
self averring, that ‘a ragged coat drove away 
the devil ;’ but, if the fairest hands wrought 
willingly garments of the finest texture—if| 
the most delicate fingers joyfully plied the 
needle for their decoration, was it Christian. 
like for the pious brotherhood churlishly to 
reject the well-intentioned gifts of their fair 
disciples, and sternly determine to wear 
egarse woollen and sackloth? Impossible! 
‘No, beloved brethren,’ exclaimed father 
Gervasius, the reverend superior, when his 
decision was solicited respecting the pro- 
priety of receiving a fat buck and two pipes 
of malvoisie which alderman Oxenforde, of 
Langbourne ward, had presented, in grati- 
tude to the reverend superior for having cast 
out an evil spirit, which had sorely affrighted 
divers of his servants, and caused some of 
his best wines to turn sour: ‘ No, my breth- 
ren, methinks we may net refuse them, see- 
ing that we are strictly enjoined “‘ confidenter 
mendicare,” and wherefore, ‘* we are not to 
receive ?>—Moreover, although we may not 
take money, we are commanded to receive 
gifts; and shall we say what shall be given 
us? Again, we are bound to eat whatsoever 
is sent and set before us; then, how can we 
Yefuse this worthv alderman’s gifts ?” 
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A pious jady leaves this convent gold tc 
be worked in a massive cup ; and a celebra- 
ted young goldsmith, Master Blount, is to 
make it. All this excites the jealousy of the 
Bendictines, who spread the report of magic 
against the artist. ‘* Well, master Blount, 
how will the chalice go on now ?” was the 
exclamation of the worthy prior of St. Bar- 
tholemew, soon after, accosting the master 
of the goldsmiths’ company. ‘ Admirably, 
I trust,’ replied master Blount, ‘ and it must 
certainly be through the special grace of the 
saints that Drew Berentin hath succeeded 60 
well; he hath finished two roses on one side, 
and they are such as were never before seen 
in gold, and the lilies round the brim look as 
though they had but just been gathered, 
Said I not, that the chalice would be most 
wonderfully wrought,’ rejoined the insidious 
prior. ‘Yes,holy father; but it is through 
the marvellous skill of this young man, aud 
not by the aid of the evil one.’ ‘* We shall 
know more about that ere long,’ replied the 
prior, ‘ for Drew Berentin hath this morning 
been taken to the palace of the bishop, on 
great and grievous charges of conjuration ; 
truly, I lament for the poor young man, see~ 
ing that the grey brothers have, doubtless, 
drawn himin: but we will go thither and 
hear the charge against him.’ 

Master Blount, sincerely reproaching bim- 
self for the respect and attention he had so 
lately shewn to so evil and abandoned a 
brotherhood, follewed the delighted prior in 
silence to the court, where the spiritual lord 
of London, Michael de Northburg, in his 
splendid and imposing vestments, the long 
purple robe, the seamless dalmatica, the em- 
broidered cope and glittering mitre, rising 
in all the pride of episcopacy, and grasping 
that rod of spiritual empire, the richly orna- 
mented crosier—surrounded by his chaplains 
and a large assemblage of clergy and laity, 
commenced his address to the awe-struck 
multitude: 

*‘ Well hath this noble and ancient city 
thriven since our late worthy king Edward 
(whom God assoil) cast out that evil and ec« 
cursed race, the Jews. Well hath this city 
thriven: but, alas! of late years, through 
abundance of wealth and multitude of mcr- 
chandise, wares of Sathan hath been import- 
ed. Fearful spells, and devilish charms, 
have been brought in amongst us, and men, 
even men professing love to our holy church 
have not been ashamed to use crystals, 
wherewith may be seen what is done afar 
off; and fearful and heathenish signs, where - 
by they would seek to compute numbers 
even as by magic. It is not enough that 
justice be done to the bodies of men, while 
their souls are left unguarded,—justice must 
be donéto both. ‘ As the sun and the moon 
are placed in the firmament,” saith the bull 
of the blessed Pope Innocent ITI. “ fhe great- 
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er to rule the day, and the lesser the night, 
spiritual and temporal powers,—to the last 
and inferior, their bodies may be entrusted. 
—but to the first, the greatest, their souls.” 
I therefore, by the authority of this pastoral 
staff, wherewith I guide the meek, rule the 
simple, collect the scattered, and restrain 
the presumptuous, command the prisoner 
and his accusers to appear.’ 

The unfortunate young artist was brought 
in, and a crowd of witnesses, neither remark- 
able for rank nor respectability, pressed for- 
ward to offer their respective testimonies. 
One averred, that Drew Berentin had de- 
clared that the chalice should surpass every 
other, though he would not say by what 
means; apother deposed, that he had seen 
the young artist going along muttering 
strange words to himself; but the last wit- 
ness, no other than the porter at the priory 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, delivered the 
following most veracious statement :—he 
went the preceding evening to Drew Beren- 
tin’s workshop, with the prior’s seal ring, 
and there observed a tall figure wrapt ina 
long mantle, busily engaged on the chalice,— 
that he spoke to it, bat receiving no answer, 
he wisely judged it could be no good ; where- 
upon he made the sign of the cross—when 
the figure, putting forth a pair of huge black 
wings, instantaneously vanished, with all the 
usual accompaniments of saucer eyes, fre- 
mendous claws, and a most fearful smell of 
brimstone. What stronger proof of guilt 
could be possibly demanded than this? The 
young artist was called on for his defence ; 
but, lost in astonishment at the awful char- 
ges which had just been preferred against 
him, he thrice attempted to speak, but in 
vain. 

‘Reverend father,’ exclaimed the supe- 
rior of the Grey Friars,‘ here are many 
goldsmiths present who will aver that this 
young man is a most admirable worker in 
gold and silver; here are master Blount, 
and master Elsing, let them examine the 
chalice, and say whether it hath not been 
wrought by earthly hands; moreover, let 
the prisoner take his graver, and he shall 
show that he alone hath been the workman.’ 
A petition so reasonable could not be refused 
—the chalice was brought, and the graver 
placed in the young artist’s hands! but he 
in vain attempted to proceed—again and 
again be essayed, but the strokes were weak 
and uneven, like the first rude attempt of 
some skilless workman; and the bishop 
arose to pronounce sentence.on the agent 
and associate of the powers Of darkness. 

‘ Reverend father,’ exclaimed father An- 
selm, the sub-prior of the house of Grey 
Friars, ‘ learned men have said, that if a sor- 
cerer compel a spirit to work for him, it 
must be withina set time; and, also, that having 
ogce given the order he cannot revoke it. 





Suffer this young man to be remanded for & 
given time—let the chalice be placed on the 
table, the doors being locked, and then if a 
spirit hath indeed been invoked, the work 
will be completed.’ ‘ Your saying is good,” 
replied the bishop, ‘let the young man be 
kept safely: to-morrow seven days is the 
feast of St. Agatha, virgin and martyr, and 
then shall he finally be brought before us.” 
The court was accordingly adjourned, the 
unfinished chalice placed on the table with 
the graver beside it, and the bishop himself 
having carefully locked the door, he de- 
parted. 

It may easily be imagined that the news 
of Drew Berentin’s misfortune rapidly found 
its way to every part of the city, and that 
many were the comments of the worthy cit- 
izens upon it. Indeed, the tale with all its 
supernatural adjuncts was so admirably suit- 
ed to the taste of the age, as well as to its 
superstitions, that it furnished the sole topic 
of conversation to all the inhabitants of Lon- 
don during the anxiousintervalof seven days. 
And many a fearful story of satanic agency 
was told by the wily Benetictines—and 
many a tale of heavenly interposition was re- 
lated by the sorrowful grey brothers to their 
respective disciples—and many a prayer 
was offered by the beautiful Agatha for the 
final deliverance of her unfortunate lover. 

Now it chanced that the confidential chap- 
lain of the bishop had been confessor to Aga- 
tha’s mother, and, anxious to hear tidings of 
Drew Berentin, the day after she repaired to 
him; often casting a wishful eye on the iron- 
barred door which shut in that far-famed 
chalice, whose surpassing beauty had caused 
all her lover’s misfortunes. Her deep sor- 
row has touched the old man, and forgetful 
of his duty both to the prisoner and to his 
master, he has at length promised Agatha, 
that on the eventfal day she shall remain in 
the adjoining gallery, whence, unseen by 
the court, she may both hear and observe its 
proceedings. The day has arrived—Agatha 
has been secretly admitted, and with feelings 
of intensest anxiety she looks out from her 
hiding place. The doors are all locked— 
the bishop will not arrive yet—she is quite 
alone,—what if she leaves her hiding place, 
and steals one look at the beautiful chalice ? 
Alas! curiosity has silenced the suggestions 
of prudence, and she stands close beside the 
table, almost unconscious of existence, 

The bell has chimed four, but Agatha 
hears it not; impelled by her evil genius, she 
has even taken up the graver, and, all un- 
wittingly, is attempting totrace an additional 
leaf; and there she stands, with one delicate 
hand laid gently across the chalice, while 
the other is lightly tracing the outline—her 
fair hair like a beam of light hangs across 
her snowy forehead—the white and ample 
folds of her wimple float like a fleecy cloud 
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around her, while the many tinted light, 
which streams through the gorgeously paint- 
ed window, sheds a halo of gold and a purple 
splendor around a more beautiful and ethe- 
real form than poet ever imagined, or vision- 
ary ever beheld. The door has opened—the 
bishop, his chaplains enter, but Agatha sees 
them not; unconcious, unmoved, she stands 
the beautiful personification of her titular 
saint. The rustling of garments, the noise 
of many footsteps, the exclamation of the 
bishop and his attendants, at length arouse 
the unhappy girl from her mournful dream. 
The fatal consequences of her unrestrained 
curiosity rush overpoweringly on her mind— 
- perceives she is lost, and precipitately 
iés. 

“* Reverend father, what have you seen ?” 
exclaimed master Elsing, pressing forward 
as he beheld the bishop prostrate on the floor 
telling his beads with great devotion. ** The 
holy father hath seen Sathan,” replied the 
well pleased prior of St. Bartholomew, “ pray 
heaven he may not go starke wode.” The 
horrorstruck crowd drew instinctively back, 
while master Blount kept his eyes determi- 
nately fixed on the ground, fearing, if he 
lifted them, to nreet the withering glance of 
some huge black fiend. ‘Sancta Agatha, 
ora pro me,’ exclaimed father Anselm slowly 
rising. ‘Apage Sathanas, continued the 
prior of St. Bartholomew, most devoutly spit- 
ting on the ground. The bishop arose from 
his knees, and slowly but firmly approached 
the chalice. ‘‘ Blessed are our eyes to have 
seen this miracle—the gold filings are scat- 
tered around, and anotber leaf has been ad- 
ded, but not by the spirits of darkness,— 
bring iv the prisoner.” 

Drew Berentin was brought in, and whilst 
the wondering bystanders awaited in awe- 
struck silence his fearful sentence, much did 
the young artist marvel at the benignant 
smile which illumined the stern features of 
the lord of London, but even more at the 
kindly words which were so unexpectedly 
addressed to him. ‘O virtuous and highly 
favoured young man, to you hath it been 
given, even by a miracle, to overcome your 
enemies; truly have you received assist- 
ance,—but not from the powers of hell, nor 
the fiends of darkness, but from the pure and 
holy hands of the blessed St. Agatha, whom 
these aged eyes (albeit unworthy) even now 
beheld, clothed in that heavenly radiance, 
and arrayed in that unearthly beauty, that 
belongs but to the kingdom of Heaven, Go 
in peace, my son! go and prosper. And 
you, father Gervasius, take this holy chalice, 
even unfinished as it is, place it on the altar ; 
heaven forbid that mortal hands should com- 
plete the work of the blessed St. Agatha !” 

“ Magnificavit Dominus facere nobiscum 
facti, sumus laetantes,” was the joyful excla- 
mation of ihe astgnished superior, as, rever- 





ently bearing the miraculous clialice, he pas- 
sed through the discomfited crowd of Bene- 
dictines. The saintly chalice, amid the re- 
joicings of the highly favoured brotherhood, 
was placed on the high altar in the noble 
church of the Grey Friars, where multitudes 
flocked thither to behold it; and thither came 
master Elsing, overjoyed at the visible inter- 
ference of heaven; and thither came mas- 
ter Blount, sincerely deploring his former 
suspicions; and thither came the heaven 
favoured artist and his beautiful bride, 
to offer fervent thanksgivings for so mi- 
raculous a deliverance; and when father 
Anselm, who had been privileged to behold 
the heavenly vision described the surpassing 
beauty of the Virgin Martyr—the ethereal 
delicacy of her form—the celestial ex pression 
of her face—unconscious that the fair origin- 
al stood before him, a glow of delight, and, 
perhaps, of pardonable vanity, overspread 
the beautiful features of the earthly St. Aga- 
tha, as most devoutly she returned thanks to 
all the saints who had enabled her so well to 
personate one of their number, and perform 
what indeed might be termed—AN INVOLUN- 
TARY MIRACLE. 


~— 








THE GLEANER. 








So we'lllive, . 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News ; and we'll talk with them too. 





Comrounp EpritHets.—The custom of 
using hard compounds furnished Ben Jon 
son with an opportunity of showing his satire 
and his learning together. These are the 
words of which he speaks sometimes as “ un- 
in-one-breath-utterable.” Redimentions an 
epigram against the sophists which is pre- 
served in Athenzus, and is made up of com- 
pounds **a milelong.” He presents us with 
a Latin translation by Joseph Scaliger, 
which may be thus rendered into English:— 

Lofty browflourishers, 
Noseirbeardwallowers, 
Bagandbeardnourishers, 
Dishandallswaliowers ; 
Oldcloakinvestitors, 
, Barefootlookfashioners, 
Nightprivatefeasteaters, 
Crattiucubrationers ; 
Youthcheaters,wordcatchers, vainglory osophers, 
Such are your seekers of virtue philosophers. 


DanisH Watrcumen.—The watchmen of 
Stockholm, like their brethren of Copenha- 
gen, cry the hour most lustily, and sing an- 
thems nearlyall night, to the no little an- 
noyance of foréigners, who have been ac- 
customed to confine their devotions to the 
day. These important personages of the 
night perambulate the town with a curious 
weapon hde a pitchfork, each side of the fork 
having a spring bar used in securing a run- 
ning thief by the leg. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holesof retreat 
' Yo peep at sucha world; to seethe stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 





A DAY IN PALESTINE. 


Mr.. Buckincaam, in his volume of 
‘“* Travels among the Arab Tribes in Syria 
and Palestine,” gives the following account 
of his reception at Assalt, by a merchant, 
whose house was the principal dwelling in 
the town: It consisted of one room only, 
about twenty feet square, divided into a 
lower portion for the cattle, and an upper 
part or terrace, about two feet above the 
former, for the family. In the first of these 
was contained also a large supply of fire- 
wood and provision for the winter; and in 
the last his whole stock of merchandise, con- 
sisting of cotton cloths from Nablous, Be- 
douin garments, and various articles, chiefly 
for sale among the tribes of Arabs, that come 
to the market of Assalt from the surrounding 
country. This chief of the merchants of 
Assalt was estimated to be worth about 5,000 
piastres, or 2501. sterling ; and by most of 
his fellow-townsmen he was considered to be 
as rich as any merchant could hope or de- 
sire to be. In comparison with his neigh- 
bour he might be called wealthy indeed ; 
for many of those who were considered 
traders, had never more than 10/. sterling 
invested in stock, and the average of the 
town might be safely taken at 20/., as rather 
beyond than below the state of their trading 
property. 

After a day passed in visits to all the prin- 
cipal Christian inhabitants of the place, and 
eating, contrary to my inclination, at almost 
every house, we assembled in a large even- 
ing party, at the dwelling of the widow in 
which Georgis and myself had taken up our 
temporary abode. Though the dimensions 
’ of this building were very small, not exceed- 
ing fifteen feet by twelve, it had a chimney 
in the wall, and an apartment of the same 
size above, the ascent to which was by a 
flight of narrow steps made of dried clay, 
with a carved wooden balustrade: the only 
instance I had met with in all the town, of 
so much convenience and ornament. A\l- 
though this was the evening of Sunday, cards 
were introduced, and I was pressed to take 
a part in the game against my will. For- 
tune was adverse to me: and in playing for 

arments, I lost my booza, a sort of thick 
woollen cloak, which I h ght at Nasa- 
reth for four piasters. ere was no reme- 
dy; and though all exclaimed Aliah ke- 
veem! ‘God is bountiful!’ yet I felt that 
this was neither the season nor the — 
in which to ble away warm garments, 
polberecstd my would have been impru- 
dent, at the present mament, to show that 








my finances were so good as to admit of my 
purchasing it back again from the winner. 

The conversation of the evening was such 
as I should gladly have retained, had it been 
practicable to have stored my memory with 
all the geographical and topographical facts 
mentioned respecting the positions of ancient 
and modern places in the neighbourhood, 
the very names of which are unknown in 
England, as the whole of this tract is little 
better than a blank in our best maps. But 
amidst so many loud and discordant voices 
and the innumerable questions that were in- 
cessantly asked me on every side, the names 
of places I heard in one moment escaped me 
in the next. The opinions entertained by 
the people of Assalt on all matters beyond 
their own immediate sphere of observation, 
are like those which prevailed among the 
most ignorant of the ancients: and there is 
no fable of antiquity, however preposterous, 
that would not find believers here. Even 
now, places not a league distant from the 
town are made the scene of miracle; and 
the people seem not only to believe, but to 
delight in the marvellous. My guide, Mal- 
lim Georgis, who was a consequential old 
man, of diminutive stature, with a scanty 
beard confined to the extremity of his chin, 
small grey eyes, and aquiline nose, thin lips, 
high-arched forehead, and a round back, 
might have passed for a true descendant of 
sop, for he talked incessantly, and aliiost 
constantly in fables and parables. I haye 
no doubt, from the reputation he seemed 
enjoy with every one, that he was a man of 
integrity, and, in matters of common inter- 
course in life, a person Of general credit anfl 
good faith; yet even he made no hesitation 
to swear by the few hairs of the scanty beard 
he possessed, that he had seen a Muggrebin 
at Oom Kais, by the art of magic, transport 
one of the columns of the ruins from that 
place to his own country; that he had dis- 
tinctly heard him order it to rise and begone; 
and that he himself, with his own eyes, had 
seen it take its flight through the air! Others 
said, that at a place called Oom-el-Russas, 
in the way to Karak, several Muggrebins 
had, by the aid ef perfumes and prayers, 
raised up out of the earth copper cases full 
of gold, and carried them off to their own 
countries ! 


—_ 








THE DRAMA. 


—Whilstthe Drama bows to Virtue’scause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph oo ber efforts still attend. Brooks 








DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 


Kemble and Mathews.—When Kemble 
retired from the stage, he distributed his cos- 
tume of Coriolanus amongst his brethren- 
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To Mathews he gave his satidals, on which 
the comedian exclaimed, ‘‘I am glad Ive 
got his sandals, though I am sure I could 
never tread in his shoes.” 

Mr. Braham.—The Margravirie of Ans- 
pach, when requested to see this gentleman’s 
Orlando, declined, saying his voice always 
reminded her of “‘ old clothes.” ‘ Very like- 
ly it might,” cried Reynolds, “but he has 
left off his bad habits now.” 

Tobin.—The following witty simile, con- 
tained in one of Tobin’s comedies, is said to 
have been levelled at Cumberland :—“ He 
sits there. in his closet, expecting inspiration, 
like an old rusty conductor, waiting for a 
lash of lightning.” 

Musical Joke.—Mr. Sutton, of Dover, an 
admirable musician, once announced acon- 
certat the lively town of Sandwich. Halfan 
hour after the time appointed for commenc- 
ing, the mayor walked into the room solus; 
upon which the musician, with more whin 
than policy, struck up the old air of * The 
deuce a one but you, Mr. Mayor, Mr. 
Mayor.” 

Mr. Kean.—When Mr. Kean first play- 
ed Sir Giles Overreach (June, 1816), he 
made as great an impression on his fellow- 
actors as on the audience; insomuch, that 
they agreed to present him witha silver cup. 
For this purpose a subscription was raised in 
the green-room ; and, in less than an hour, 
£170 was raised, to which Lord Byron(then 
a member of the committee of management) 
contributed twenty-five guineas. Mr. Ham- 
Jet, the jeweller, contributed his share, by of- 
fering to make the Gup for the cost of the 
material.-—When Oxberry, the Justice 
Greedy of the play, and in whom the mea- 
sure had its origin, applied to Munden (who 
played Marrall) he replied, with bis peculi- 
ar manner, “I have no objection to your 
cupping Mr. Kean; but lil be d—d if you 
bleed me."—So popular was Mr. Kean in 
this character, that three hundred people 
were actually refused admittance to the the- 
atre, for want of room, on the second night 
of the performance of A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts. 

Cooke, and the Scotch Manager.—During 
one of the seasons when the celebrated 
George Frederick was delighting some of 
our northern neighbours in ‘the Land of 
Cakes,’ with his inimitable performances, 
the night being very hot, and the Tragedian 
having acted his best, towards the close of 
the evening, as might be guessed, he felf’not 
a little fatigued. ‘The managerial monarch 
perceived this, and, between one of the 
scepes in Bosworth Field, he took the 
mimic hunchback into his dressing room, 
and unlocking a corner cupboard, he select- 
ed a wee thistle glass, and filling it with na- 
tive whiskey, presented it to George Fred- 
erick, exclaiming, ‘ Here Maister Kalke, I 





dinna think this will hurt ye.’—‘ No,’ says 
George, glancing at the size of the glass, ‘ no 
my friend, not if it was vitriol.’ 

A Substitute for the Scriptures.—When 
Woodward, the actor, resided in Dublin, 
about the year 1760, a mob one morning 
beset the parliament-house in that city, in 
order to prevent the members of it from 
passing an unpopular bill. Such as were 
supposed to belong to the court party expe- 
rienced the grossest insults ; and some of the 
ringleaders, thinking it necessary to make 
the representatives swear that they would 
not assent to the bill, surrounded Mr. Wood- 
ward’s house, which was opposite to the par- 
liament-house in College-green, and called 
repeatedly to the family to throw them a 
Bible from the window. Mrs. Woodward 
was greatly alarmed at the request ; unluck- 
ily, not having at the time such a ‘book in 
her possession. Her husband, however, in 
the midst of her agitation, snatched up, with 
great presence of mind, a volume of Shake- 
speare’s plays, which, tossing out of the 
dining-room window, he told the insurgents 
they were very welcome to. Upon this, they 
gave three cheers; and the ignorant rabble 
administered their oath to several of the 
Irish senators upon the works of our old 
English bard, which was afterwards returned 
by them, in safety, to the owner, 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








BLIND TOM THE BELL RINGER. 


Taomas Wixson was born on the 6th of 
May, 1750. Dr. Jenner’s invention came 
too late for him; when a mere child he lost 
his eye-sight by the natural small-pox, and 
had no recollection of ever having gazed on 
the external world. Like other boys, he 
was very fond of visiting the venerable mid- 
steeple of Dumfries, and at the age of twelve 
was promoted to the office of chief ringer. 
Being of industrious habits, he after much 
labour and perseverance succeeded in gain- 
ing a pretty correct notion of the trade of a 
turner. Although this business requires a 
considerable number of tools, he had them 
so arranged that he could without the least 
difficulty take from his shelf the particular 
one he might be in want of, and even sharp- 
ened them when necessary. He excelled in 
the culinary art, cooking his victuals with 
the greatest fy, and priding himself on 
the architectural knowledge he displayed in 
erecting an ingle or fire. 

In his domestic economy, he neither had 
nor required an assistant. He fetched his 
own water, made his own bed, cooked his 
own victuals, planted and raised his own po- 


| tatoes, and what is more stramge stiJl, cast 











ius own peats; and was allowed by all to; 
keep as clean a house as the most particular 

spinster in the town. His sense of touch 

was exceedingly acute, and he took great 

pleasure in visiting the workshops of ingeni- 

ous tradesmen, and handling any curious ar- 

ticle they had formed. At the time the 

Scotch regalia were recovered, the old man 

seemed beside himself with joy ; and never 

to the last did he cease to regret that cir- 

cumstances prevented him from visiting 
Edinburgh, and feeling the ancient crown of 
Scotland. 

After his appointment as chief ringer in 
the mid-steeple of Dumfries, his first visit 
every morning was to the bell-house, and he 
tripped up stairs with as much agility and 
confidence as if he possessed the clearest 
vision—generally inserting the key into the 
proper place at the first thrust. Never was 
bell-man more faithful. For more than half 
a century Tom was at his post three times a 
day, at the very minute or moment required, 
whether the clock pointed right or no, and 
without a single omission. In the coldest 
morning, or the darkest night of winter— 
foul or fair, sunshine or storm—it was all 
one to Tom; and although sluggards might 
excuse themselves on the score of the weath- 
er, his noisy clapper never failed to remind 
them that there was, at least, one man in the 
town up and at his duty. 

About fifteen years ago, the mid-steeple 
was thoroughly repaired, and a splendid new 
cock substituted in the place of the previous 
old and clumsy weather-vane ; and this again 
was a great event to Blind Tom. The 
steeple was in a great measure his domicile, 
and he who had so much to do with the base 
could not be inattentive to the ornaments of 
the capital. Up therefore he would go to 
the top, and though repeatedly warned 
against the danger he would run, he actually 
accomplished the perilous enterprise, threw 
his arms around the bonny bird, and bestow- 
ed on him a benediction. 

Being much in the streets he was pretty 
often employed as a guide, and many laugh- 
able stones are told of the astonishment of 
persons whom he had conducted to the vety 
extremities of the town, or even a good way 
into the country, on discovering that they 
had been led by a blind man.—He and 
another blind man in Dumfries, in order to 
beguile their leisure time, contrived to in- 
vent a game somewhat similar to draughts, 
with which they often amused themselves, 
and it was quite a treat t them in a 
dark corner discussing th 

the game, and sometimes detecting each 
other in a false move. The room in the 
belfry of the mid-steeple was the great scene 
of Tom’s exploits, and_he may be also said 


to have died at his post. On Saturday, at 
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bable issue of 


ropes for the last time, and though many 
were astonished both at the shortness and ir- 
regularity of the chime, all were as uncon- 
scious as the ringer himself that he was en- 
gaged in tolling his own knell. But it was 
even so. Struck with something like an 
apoplectic fit, he staggered, as is supposed, 
against an old chest, cut his head slightly, 
sank on the floor, and remained all night in 
this forlorn and pitiable situation, without 
a friend to help him to a cup of cold water, 
or wipe away the damps of death that were 
fast gathering on his venerable brow. For 
some years past, a person had assisted him 
in ringing the bells on Sundays, and when 
this individual visited the steeple at seven 
o’clock in the morning, he had to force the 
inner door of the belfry before the fate of the 
deceased could be ascertained. Though 
he still breathed, he was unable to speak, 
and was immediately carried to his own 
house in a state of utter insensibility. A 
surgeon was sent for who attempted to bleed 
him without success; and though every 
other remedy was tried, he only survived 
till three o’clock of the same day. Due ho- 
| nour was done to the remains of Blin’? Tam : 
—the Corporation and upwards of 300 res- 
pectable persons attended his funeral, and a 
subscription has been opened for erecting a 
suitable monument to his memory. 





= x —=r—— 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought,on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 














MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 


Curious facts in the history of insects. 


A Box, containing several species of in- 
sects, was produced, with a narrative of their 
function and capture. The entertainer, 
being at Plaudome, was invited to witness 
an extraordinary commotion among the in- 
sects of the neighbourhood. The people 
declared they had never beheld such a 
scene; and it was debated among them, 
whether it was a gathering of the antemated 
and hexapodal tribes to ratify some great 
Convention for purposes of peace, or whether 
it was a mustering of the cataphractoys 
swarms for the deeds of war? 

Two tulip trees (liriodendron tuli- 
pifera) about thirty feet high, and in vigor- 
ous health, were the centres of the exhibi- 
tion. They stood in cleared ground, or 
open field, a short distance from the forest, 
and one on each side of the highway ; to 
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ten o’clock at night, he brad touched the 


which they were almost immediately con- 
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liguous. ‘The trees were surrounded by 
numberless insects, buzzing about with 
rapid motions on the wing; whose size, as 
well as frequency, attracted the eye as far 
as they could be seen. Their humming and 
murmur, excited the ear to the remotest ex- 
tent of hearing them. The whole space 
around the trees seemed so alive with these 
winged creatures, as to pat one in mind of 
a colony of bees. A number of the attend- 
ants on this busy occasion were catched for 
scientific purposes. These were found to 
be chiefly hornets,(crabro) wasps, (vespa) and 
ichneumon flies ; and, strange to tell, several 
spiders (aranea) were members of the com- 
pany; as was the huge red and black ant 
(formica). These two latter sorts had, 
doubtless, crept up the trunks of the trees. 
The several specimens collected on the oc- 
casion, which was in August, 1822, are still 
in good preservation, for the inspection of 
Entomologists. There were other species, 
which he was not fortunate enough to seize 
and bring away. 

» On endeavouring to discover the cause of 
all this bustle among the enumerated crea- 
tures, the search terminated in the proba- 
bility of their having been induced to visit 


the spots for the purpose of obtaining food : 
for, on the surface of the branches, and 
more espesially of the twigs, there were 
semi-oval (or half-elliptical) structures, re- 
sembling the nesting places in which spiders 
are known to enclose their eggs for hatch- 


ing. They were protected on the outer or 
atmospheric side by a tough film or mem- 
brane; but, instead of being dry, like the 
nidus of the spider, the covering was be- 
dewed with an adhesive, and apparently, a 
sort of saccharine juice. On opening many 
of them, there was full evidence that they 
contained the rudiments of some animal. 
The organization, though conclusive as to 
animality, was deficient as to the very crea- 
ture. 

Branches and twigs containing these ova, 
or eggs, were carefully cut from the trees. 
They were carried to the mansion house and 
placed under the vigilance of Singletan 
Mitchill, Esq., for the purpose of being duly 
watched. Other specimens of branches and 
twigs, loaded, and it may be said overloaded, 
with these entomological births, were re- 
commended to the care and nurture of cer- 
taingiscreet persons in the neighbourhood. 





A request was at the same time made, 
that the animal disclosed from the film, or 
hatched from the egg, might be transmitted 
to the entertainer with all convenient speed, 
and with the whole recital of additional 
facts. But no such further and expected 
intelligence has arrived. It was judged 
improper that the intelligence, so far col- 
lected and exhibited, should be lost. It was 
accordingly voted, that the bulletin be charg- 
ed with its reception; accompanied with 
the hope, that the scientific and fredonian 
world will soon obtain from the high and 
propersources, an elucidation of this hitherto 
apparent mystery. July 19, 1825. 


Incentive to the labours of our greai 
Entomologist. 

By the hand of Nathan Comstock, Presi- 
dent of the Western Insurance Company, 
were received Clover Seeds, apparently of 
the red clover, (or Trifolium pratense) which 
had been penetrated and excavated by in- 
sects. ‘The communication stated that the 
sample had been brought by him frem the 
great bend of the Susquehannah river; with 
information that when gathered, or packed 
up, nearly every seed contained an insect, 
resembling a little gnat; each carrying the 
hull or husk on its back, and creeping about 
in such a manner, as to put the whole heap 
in motion, Though the obliging friend in- 
timated in his note his hope that some of the 
creeping creatures or perfect insects (ima- 
gos) might reach their destination, it turned 
out otherwise ; the seeds with their animal 
accompaniments having been wrapped in 
paper, the full-grown insects had all made 
their escape. But from Say, who had as- 
sured us of. the entomological character of 
the Wheut insect (Cecidomya) and of ‘its 
destructive enemy; (Ceraphron); we may 
rationally expect complete intelligence con- 
cerning the creature now under considera- 
tion, and of the insect which on the shores 
of Long-island, preys upon the ripening 
seeds, (by wounding the capsules of the 
maritime plantygalled black grass) (Juncus 
nodosus). hibition is curious to a 
naturalist, walking over the salt marsh 
in the autumnal seagon, to behold the in- 
sects devouring the seeds of the black- 
grass. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


r Monastery.—At the distance 
of forty versts from Dubossaru, ascending 
the Dniester, there is a monastery situated 
on almost inaccessible rocks. Formerly, the 
inhabitants of the environs sought an asylum 
from the incursions of the Tartars in the 
midst of similar fastnesses. Part of the build- 
ing still standing, serves as a retreat for the 
wild pigeons in stormy weather. The church 
and cells, hewn in the massive rock, have no 
need of covering or repair: the cells are 
cold and unwholesome, so that the monks, 
twelve in number, sleep with their clothes 
on, ,Among the trees which grow in this so- 
litary place, there is one which merits par- 
ticular attention; the Moldavians call it 
Kung. Its roots penetrate into the hardest, 
stone; its fruit resembles a cherry, in taste 
and form, and its kernel has a spirituous and 
agreeable flavour : this tree, too, like the cit- 
ron, bears flowers and fruits at the same time, 
and continues bearing till the end of autumn. 


A Singula 


Philological Expedition.—A striking re- 
semblance having long been remarked be- 
tween the languages (as well as manaers) of 
the various tribes of Finland and Russia, Dr. 
Sjogren, a learned Finlander, has been di- 
rected by the Emperor of Russia, to travel 
through the country, for the purpose of ma- 
king such observations as may elucidate the 
subject. As it is not probable that he will 
find many historical monuments, language, 
customs, manners, and traditions, will be the 
object to which his attention will be princi- 
pally directed. 


The celebrated French naturalist, Cuvier, 
is said to have recently dissected an insect, 
one inch in length, in which he found four 
hundred and ainety-four pairs of muscles, 
connected with as many nerves, and forty 
thousand atennz ! 


Expedition in Manufactures. —Paper was 
recently made, early in the morning, at.a 
mill, seven or eight miles west of Oxford, 
forwarded to the Clarendon press in that 
University, printed as part of a Bible, sent 
from thence to another place two miles east 
of Oxford, and then completely dried, before 
two-o’clock in the afternoon of the same day. 


A German chymist hagsiavented a dry 
mass of powder, for maki@g ale, extracted 
from a vegetable, which is very cheap and 
to be had every where, and by which can be 
produced a wholesome and agreeable ale or 
small beer of any degree of strength, of the 
best and purest quality, without adding any 
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Gold mines in Russia have been discover- 
ed near Catharineburgh, in the Ural Moun- 
tains ;—and, if the statement be not exagge- 
rated, this discovery, and the immense 
wealth of the mines, are facts not less unex- 
pected than important. 


) 
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LITHRATURE. 


if criticisms are wrong, they fal) to the ground of 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that canbe said against 
them. does netdefeatthem. The criticsnever yet hurt 
a good work. Marauts D’ARGENS 








ON TH® GENIUS OF MONTGOMERY. 


NoTHING can be more equal or more un- 
just, than the common distribution of fame, 
in the literary world. On a few fortunate 
and unquestionably highly gifted votaries of 
the muse, the public have bestowed their 
applause, with unspairing prodigality ; while 
individuals, whose genius entitles them to, 
at least, an equal share of approbation, are 
left, ffom accident or prejudice, to pine in 
neglect and obscurity. Lord Byron, whose 
exalted endowments, had they been judi- 
ciously employed, would certainly have pla- 
ced him above all our living bards, is at pres- 
ent, notwithstanding the gross perversion of 
his wonderful powers, the Dagon of popular 
idolatry. The coroneted poet, though he 
rails at his admirers in ‘‘ good set terms,” 
and assures them that he despises them 
with all his heart,—still continues to 
sail with wind and tide on the mutable 
stream of public opinion. Montgomery, on 
the contrary, who, as far as it relates to the 
ultimate purpose of his productions, has 
never written 
*¢ One line, which dying, he would wish to blot,’’ 

has been suffered to remain comparatively 
unknown and unapplauded. Every sapient 
reviewer, who could count twenty, warned 
by the chastisement of the Northern Quin- 
tillian, very soon discovered that, though 
Childe Harolde was a monstrously repul- 
sive personage, he could spout exceedingly 
fine verses; and their impiety and presump- 
tion were passed over with the gentlest re- 
proof possible. But the Wanderer of Switz- 
erland had well nigh drept still-born from 
the press, and, but for some courteous ob- 
servations in the Quarterly Review, it would 
in all probability, have reposed unnoticed in 
the lumber-room of literature at this mo- 
ment. Something like justice, however, 
though tardily and unwillingly, has been 
awarded to this author, and few critics are 
now to be found, bold enough to deny to 
Montgomery his dues as a priest of the Nine. 
Yet there are many who have still to con- 
tend with the disadvantages he has sur- 
mounted; prejudice and caprice are stil! 
busy to chill and repress the ardour of 
youthful aspirants after fame, and while the 
million readily unite to swell the triutgph of 





fhing but the proper quantity of water ! 


a Bvron, a Moore, or a Scott, simply hecause 
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their judgment could be called in question 
should they remain silent, they refuse their 
plaudits toa Millman or a Croly, or are con- 
tent to ‘‘damn with faint praise,” from a 
foolish fear of selling their ‘‘ sweet voices” 
too cheap, or from the dread of hazarding 
opinion in opposition to the monthly and 
three-monthly arbiters of taste, whose criti- 
- a Nat has been fatal to many a luckless 
ard, 


“ Whom fate ordained in spite, 
And cruel parents learned te read and write.”’ 


Some of my earliest perceptions of beauty 
and harmeny in literary compositions were 
derived from the poems of Montgomery ; 
and the matured judgment of riper years has 
scarcely lessened the pleasure experienced 
in my boyhood from those chaste and ele- 
gant effusions of a cultivated mind and a 
benevolent heart. It seems-but yesterday, 
though the changeful year has often “ fallen 
into the sere, the yellow leaf,” since I pe- 
rused, for the first time, that beautiful pro- 
duction, the Wanderer of Switzerland, and 
felt, as I read, some of the generous enthu- 
siasm of its author. Ah! how my young 


bosom thrilled with the love of country, with 
the adoration of virtue and liberty! In those 
delicious moments, the inspirations of the 
muse, like the lightnings of heaven, irradi- 
ated the darkness of my spirit with a new 
day-spring, and I wished, yet feared to lay 
my hand on the harp, awaken its wildest 


strains, and emulate, though at an humble 
distance, the passion-kindling minstrel, 
whose unfettered, yet melodioas numbers 
excited my admiration. Older and more 
fastidious, many of these primitive feelings 
still warm my bosom ; and though the daring 
poetical Titans of the age, whose thoughts 
wander in the starry galaxy, and dip the 
pencil of imagination in the colours of hea- 
ven, deserve much of the applause they 
have obtained—the mind still reverts with 
delight to the calm, unassuming, unostenta- 
tious, yet deeply affecting and powerful 
poetry of Montgomery. The glory, the 
light, the living beauty, which the sun dif- 
fuses over the face of nature, is sublimely 
fascinating, but we soon tire of the garish 
day and its intense splendours; while we 
gaze on the serene tranquillity of a prospect 
illuminated by the quiet moon, with*ever 
springing transport. So it is with our lite- 
rary taste. Montgomery is peculiarly the 
poet of feeling and imagination; the ener- 
gies of his mind are suffered to flow in their 
natural channels ; he obeys ‘his best impulses, 
his warmest affections, his most ennobling 
passions, and embodies in his verse the elo- 
quence ofa tenderly sensitive heart. Affilic- 
tion has often broken the chords of his lyre, 
yet its tones, though plaintive, are not 
desponding; their melancholy sweetness 
saothes the irritation of the troubled bosom ; 





and though it may not charm the woes ot 
memory to forgetfulness, it gives them a less 
agonizing character, and imparts a senti- 
ment of confidence in the wisdom and good- 
ness of the great Arbiter of our destinies, 
which must ever prove an effectual panacea 
for all the ills of life. Crabbe has excelled 
all his cotemporaries in the truth and force 
of his delineations from the world as it is. 
His anatomy of the human heart is fearfully 
correct; he has laid open the deupest re- 
cesses of our nature, and depicted man, 
that mystery of the creation, in every alter- 
nation of sin and sorrow and suffering. But 
his views of life and manners seem to have 
been taken in a November day; there is no 
sunshine in his pictures; storm and dark- 
ness, remorse and guilt are the constituents 
of his descriptions, and we rise from a peru- 
sal of his works to mourn over the fallen 
state of our frail brother mortals. But 
Montgomery, though the tempest has de- 
scended on his own head, and marred his 
brightest vision of earthly happiness, appears 
in his contemplations of man and history, to 
have looked through a sunbeam; for his 
darkest sketches have a redeeming light 
thrown around them, which enables the eye 
and the heart to regard them without pain. 
The folly, gailt, and consequent misery of 
the world, make, of course, a part. of his 
theme; but, having marked the more 
gloomy points of the intellectual prospect, 
he is not satisfied till he has directed the at- 
tention to those “ green spots” in the arid 
desert of time, which render existence en- 
durable. 


In this age, when so many competitors for 
renown throng the literary arena, and none 
but talents of the highest order are likely to 
excite more than momentary attention, the 
constantly increasing fame of a Montgome- 
ry is a stfficient proof, that his genius has 
been employed, not for the faint and invidi- 
ous applauses of a day, but for the admira- 
tion of his countrymen, as long as England 
is a nation. One or two of those master 
spirits, who have swept the hbarp-chords 
with fingers of fire, and are, at, present, 
perhaps justly, the idols of that many head- 
ed monster, the pablic, may have evinced 
greater daring in their poetical flights, and 
a more profound knowledge of the mysteries 
of human nature, than the subject of these 
remarks; some, too, who are infinitely be- 
low him in all the loftier requisites of the art 
may have excelled him in the mere me- 
chanical part try; their rhymes may 
be smoother, and the harmony of their ver- 
ses more perfect, so that a critic, who should 
merely employ his ears and fingers, would 
shrewdly pronounce them his superiors. 
But in chaste, yet glowing imagery, purity 
of thought, and intensity of feeling ; in those 
overwhelming appeals to the affections, 
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tuase felicitous, though unstudied barsts of 
pathos, which thaw the i e of indifference 
at our hearts, and warmcthem with all the 
tender enthusiasm of youth, and in a sincere, 
unaffectedly ardent love of truth, pervading 
and animating all his productions, few have 


equalled, and none can exceed Montgo- 
mery. 








THE GRACES. 





Wecome,’’said they, and Echo said, ‘*‘ We come,” 
In sounds that o'er me hovered like perfume ; 
‘* We come,” THE GRACES three: to teach the spell, 
‘That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom."’ 
‘Yhen rose aheavenly chant of voice and she}! : 


Let Wit, and Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
dwell.’’ 





THE INDIAN FEMALE. 


An Jndian of the Decota nation had uni-' 


ted himself early in life to a youthful female, 
whose name was Ampota Sapa, which signi- 
fies the dark day : with her he lived happily 
for several years, apparently enjoying every 
comfort which the savage life can afford. 
Their union had been blest with two chil- 
dren, on whom both parents doated with that 
depth of feeling which is unknown to such 
as have other treasures besides those that 
spring from nature. The man had acquired 
reputation as a hunter, which drew round 
him many families, who were happyjto place 
themselves under his protection, and avail 
themselves of such part of his chase as he 
needed not for the maintenance of his fami- 
ly. Desirous of strengthening their interest 
with him, some of them invited him to form 
a connexion with their family, observing, at 
the same time, that a man of his talent and 
importance required more than one woman 
to wait upon the numerous guests whom his 
reputation would induce to visit his lodge. 
They assured him that he would soon be ac- 
knowledged as a chief, and that, in this case 
a second wife was indispensable. Fired 
with the ambition of obtaining new honours, 
he resolved to increase his importance by 
an union with the daughter of an influential 
man of his tribe. He had accordingly ta- 
ken a second wife, without having ever men- 
tioned the subject to his former companion. 
Being desirous to introduce his bride into his 
lodge in the manner which should be least 
offensive to the mother of his children, for 
whom he still retained much regard, he in- 
troduced the subjéct in these words: ‘ You 
know,’ said he, ‘that I love no woman so 


the numerous guesis, whom my growing it- 

portance in the nation collects around me. 

Ihave, therefore, resolved upon taking anoth- 
er wife, but she shall bealways subject to your 
control, as she will always rank in my affec- 
tions second to you.” With the utmost anx- 
iety, and deepest concern, did his compan- 
ion listen to this unexpected proposal. She 
expostulated in the kindest terms, entreated 
him with all the arguments which undisgui- 
sed love and tbe purest conjugal affection 
could suggest. She replied to all objections 
which his duplicity led him to raise. Desi- 
rous of winning her from her opposition, the 
Indian still concealed the secret of his union 
with another ,while she redoubled all her 
care to convince him that she was equal to 
the task imposed upon her.. When he again 
spoke on the subject, she pleaded all the en- 
dearments of their past life; she spoke of 
his former fondness for her, of his regard for 
her happiness, and that of their mutual off- 
spring; she bade him beware of the conse- 
quence of this fatal purpose of his. Finding 
her bent upon withholding her consent to 
his plan, he informed her that all opposition 
on her part was unnecessary, as he had al- 
ready selected another partner: and that if 
she could not see his new wife asa friend, 
she must receive her as a necessary incum- 
brance, for he had resolved that she should 
be an inmate in his house. Distressed at 
this information, she watched her opportuni- 
ty, stole away from the cabin with her in- 
fants, and fled to a distance where her father 
was. With him she remained until a party 
of Indians, with whom he lived, went up the 
Mississippi on a winter hunt. In the spring, 
as they were returning with their canoes 
loaded with peltries, they encamped near 
the falls. In the morning as they left it 
she lingered near the spot, then launched 
her light canoe, entered it with her children, 
and paddled down the stream singing her 
death song; too late did her friends per- 
ceive it: their attempts to prevent her from 
proceeding were of no avail; she was heard 
to sing in a dolefal voice, the past pleasures 
which she had enjoyed, while she was the 
undivided object of her husband’s affections ; 
finally, her voice was drowned in the sound 
of the cataract, the current carried down 
her frail bark with an inconceivable rapidi- 
ty; it came to the edge of the precipice, 
was seen for a moment enveloped with spray, 
but never after was a trace of the canoe or 
its passengers seen, 





fondly as I doat upon you. With regret, 
have I seen you of late subjected to toils, 
which must be oppressive to you, and from 
which I would gladly relieve you, yet Iknow 
no other way of doing so than by associating 
to you in the household duties one who shall 
relfeve you from the trouble of entertaining 








_ MISCHLLANEOUS. 


The Dandy’s Creed.—I believe that a 
gentleman is any person with a tolerable 
suit of clothes, and a watch and snuff-box in 
his pocket.—I believe that honour means 
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standing fire well: that advice means an af- 
front ; and conviction a leaden pill.—I be- 
lieve that adoration is only due to a fine wo- 
man, or her purse: and that a woman can 
keep but one secret—namely, her age.—I 
believe that my character would be lost be- 
yond redemption, if I did not change my 
dress four times a day, bilk my schneider, 
wear a Petersham tie, and patronize Hoby 
for boots.—I believe that playing at rouge 
et noir is the only honourable way of getting 
a livelihood; that a man of honour never 
pays his tradesmen, because “they are a 
pack of scoundrels ;” and that buying goods 
means ordering them without the purpose of 
paying.—lI believe that debt is a necessary 
evil.—I believe that the word dress means 
nakedness in females ; that Ausband is a 
person engaged to pay a woman’s debts; 
that economy means -pusillanimity! that a 
coachman is an accomplished nobleman ; and 
that any person talking about decency is a 
bore.—I believe that there is not a cleverer 
or prettier fellow on the town than myself; 
and that as far as regards women, I am al 

together irresisitible. 


nl 


Alliteration.--Tormented R teized tothrob- 
bing torture, threugh troubles that teach 
truths tending to tenfold tumults, this tract 
tells thee the truculent traces that terrific 
tyranny tracks to the tractable ; twice twen- 


ty times tearing to tatters those that throng 
the Tabernacle; treating thrones taunt- 
ingly ; turning toys to terrors, transports to 
tremors, talents to trash; tenacious, tardy, 
taciturnity tampers ; tameness tempts; thus 
thwarted, twere to transgress to talk. Tat- 
terdemalions tyrannize; tetchy taskmas- 
ters teem; tears trickle; tyrants triumph; 
taxation trembles; termagancy thunders; 
temples totter ; tarantulas trot ; tomtits twit- 
ter; troopers termoil the territory, twanging 
(heir trumpets, tossing their tassels ; threat- 
ening the thriving thane, trampling the ten- 
ant, thumping the theologist, thrashing the 
theist, terrifying the tremulous! Too true 
to trace; too tentative, too tremulous to tes- 
tify, too terrible to think! 
tuous times thoroughly try the temperate ; 
thereby thickening theft, thinning theatres, 
trusting thorough-stitch thieves.—Though 
tless Tabbies tattle these tiresome truisms ; 
that Timothy Thompson taken Thursday 
to the Tower, translated Theocritus the thir- 
tieth time ; that the Tonant took the tortoise, 
though three to two; that Toby Tully tickled 
ten Thames trouts; that twenty tailorstravell- 
ed to Taunton through this town to trim 
their thespian troop. These timeless tidings 
touching temporary topics, taint the teller’s 
tongues; trifling twaddle—tinkling tinsel ? 
Thine truly, 
THEOBALD TRENCHER. 


These tempes- | 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 19. Vol. III. of New Series of the M1- 
NERVA will! contain the following articles: 


PoruLar TaLes.—TZhe Hungarian Giri. 
The Mountaineers. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Scenes in the East. 
No. I, 

THE Drama—Shakespear’s Birth Day. 


BioGRAPHY—-Macpherson the Freebooter 
and Musician. 


ARTS AND ScCIENCES.—Conversationes ai 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Noti- 
ces. 


LITERATURE.--Eminent Writers. 
THE GrackEs.— Leisure Hours. 
MISCELLANEOUS.— Game of Chess. 
PoETRY.—Original and Selected. 
GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 
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THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shredsand Patches. 








A machine has been invented in the South 
for mowing grass, wich will cut an acre in thir- 
ty minutes. When under full way, it cuts a 
swarth of 54 feet wide and 50 rods in length in 
twenty minutes. Ten acres a day may be mow- 
ed with it easily. 


The specimens of iron ore lately found at 
Saranac, have been ascertained, on examina- 
tion, to contain 68 parts of iron. 


A decoction of the roots of Blackberry bushes 
is a safe, sure, and speedy cure for the dysentery. 
This receipt was obtained from the Oneida In- 
dians. 


The excavation ofthe grand canal atthe 
Mountain Ridge is nearly completed, and the 
entire work from Buffalo to Albany Basin, is 
expected to be finished, and an uninterrupted 
navigation opened before the end ofnext munth. 


A large house in Manchester, England, is 
about to establish an extensive calico manufac- 
tory at Troy, in this State. 

* 


MARRIED, 


D. Barnard, Esq. to Miss S. Livingston. 
Mr. W. Frederick to Miss C. Quick. 
Mr. I. B. Merritt to Miss M. Waruer. 


DIED, 


Mr. Ira Martin. 

Mr. J. Connell, aged 29 years. 

Mr. George Carter, aged 38 years. 
Mary Jeéfiery, aged 81 years. 

Mr. W. Smith, aged 49 vears. 








POETRY. 








**It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 


* atint more magical thanthe blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


THE FRIGATE BRANDYWINE. 


1 saw her when first Potomac’s wave 

Gather’d round her in j~yous emotion; 

And thought tiat her place of nativity gave 
Her the title of * Prarpk oF THE OcEaNn.”’ 

She bow’d to the thousands of freemen on shére 
All conscious, I ween, of their story; 

And, seemingly proud of the freight she bore,* 
Unfur!’d the banner of glory. 


And when she rose from the christening wave, 
‘he name of The Bratity wine bearing, 

1 thought that her port and demeanor gave 
Indications of ** noble daring :”’ 

She would bear, I said, to the world afar, 

The Brandywine’s gallant story ; 

She will gather, l said, for some gallant tar, 
‘Fhe leaves for a wreath of glory. 


But when "twas said—“ let the Brandywine bear 
Our Guest to his home o’er the ocean,” 

Her banners thrice mov’d in the ambient air, 
And her cannon prociaim’d her promotion: 
She’l) bear the noblest freight, 1 said, 

And the noblest name in story ; 

She'll be, while she bears a timber-head, 

‘The car of her country’s glory. 


Baltimore. PYTBIAS, 


* The President of the United States was launched 


on Board of ber. 


—_— 





APOSTROPHE TO : 


Oh that 1 were some viewless, airy sprite 

‘lo hover ever round thee—ail unseen ! 

‘lo watch thy steps by day, thy sleep by night, 
‘'o hear thy every sigh—to guide thy dream; 
"bat even in thy slumbers nought unkind 
Should in thy breast a momeni’s refuge find ! 


And I would bear thee to some lovely land, 

A land of Paradise, where eternal spring 

Should bloom around thee, and where fairy hand 
The choicest gifts of Heaven to thee should bring, 
And iay them at thy feet—and all to thee 

Iu fond idolatry should bend the knee. 


And thou shouldst cwell in Love’s own bow’r of bliss, 


(There of the fairest thou wouldst be most fair.) 
The balmy zephyrs thy soft cheek should kiss, 
And woo thee into slumbers—through the air 
‘The soul of melody should float along, 

Sweeter than Houri’s or the Peri’s song. 


—_ 


WALLACE’S DREAM. 


The last beam of day from the west had departed, 
And night’s darkest canopy hung o’er the plain; 


While through the deep gloom the wild meteor darted, 


And shed its red glare o’er the field of the slain. 
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The camp-fires at intervals faintly were gleaming; 
The storm’s gloomy spirit moan’d loud from his cave ; 
The Carron’s dark waters at distance were streaming, 
And sigh’d asthey mix’d with the blood of the brave. 


By a moss-cover'd rock lay his country’s defender 
Asleep with his manly form wrapt in his plaid, 

He dream’d of a land that had none to befriend her, 

If low in the dust her brave Wallace was laid— 

He dream’d of companions in peril and danger, 

Now stretch’d on the wild health and stiff’ning in gore» 
Who fought by his side in the land of the stranger, 
And died to defend him by Carron’s lone shore! 


He dream’d that he saw deeply pictur’d before him, 
His own crue} fate in the Jand of the slave, 

But he dream’d that the banner of glory wav’d o’er him, 
That the tears of his country would hallow his grave! 
He started, awoke, drew his falchion—’T was glory ! 
He rais’d high to heav’n his arm and his eye, 

And swore to pursue the path onward to glory ; 

For dear Caledonia, to conquer or dic! 


ie 


THE RUINED CASTLE. 


Lonely mansion of the dead! 
Who can tell thy varied story: 

All thy ancient line have fled, 
Leaving thee in ruin hoary. 


Buttress and balcony fair, 

Arrowy friezé thy lines surrounding, 
Rayless keep, and hanging stair, 

To the murmuring breezes sounding. 


Thou hast had thy day of pride, 
Martial squadrons rank’d before thee. 

Towering high, and flaunting wide, 
Gilded banners beaming o’er thee! 


Heroes came, and tilted near; 

Beauty claim’d thee for her dwelling ; 
Evening pilgrims paused to hear 

Tones of mirth and music swelling. 


From thy lattices thy light 
Threw a magic halo round thee; 
And, amid the shadowy night, 
With a lucid girdle bound thee. 


Thou hast had thy day of strength, 
Braved the tempest in its thunder, 

Scorned invasion, but—at length, 
Time hath rent thy joints asunder. 


Oft thy lady from the tower, 
Anxious o’er the forest glancing, 

Hail’d her lord at twilight hour, 
On his raven charger prancing. 


Hoine returning through the plain, 

With the laurels war bad crowned hii, 
Pages at his bridal-rein, 

Grooms behind, and squires around him. 


Sad are now thy chambers, which 
Warriors throng’d, and woman haunted ; 

W all-fiowers blossom in every niche 
Where the culverin was planted. 


Ivy tendrils twine thy brow, 
Purple lichens cling unto thee ; 
Birds of night thy dwellers now, 








Swallows swim and twitter throngh thee! 
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Unce beneath the breath of morn, 
In thy halls did cheer awaken; 

Dull, and desolate, and worn, 
Thou art lone, and left forsaken ! 


Where is now thy power and pride ? 
Whence hath fled thine ancient glory ?>— 
Whelm’d in time’s disastrous tide : 
’T is a moral for a story! 


—>>— 


THE MERRY FLAGELET. 


A stranger to our village came, 
When summer’s long-day task was o’er— 
When many a weak and wither’d dame 
Sat spinning at her cottage door ; 
And yonkers round the cross-stone met 
‘To hear the merry Flagelet. 


But there was one amid the throng, 
The stranger’s radiant eye pursued— 
A maid whose love-inspiring song’ * 
Had many a youthful heart subdd@a— 
A maid that never could forget 
The stranger’s merry Flagelet. 


The stranger went—we eould not learn 
His name or birth or dwelling-place, 
Andoft recall’d, with fond concern, 
The young musician’s smiling face ; 
And long’d, when summer’s sun was set, 
To hear his merry Flagelet. 


When twelve logg lingering months were gone, 
The youthful stranger came again, 

And matriett het—that loveliest one— 
And in our village doth remain; 

And oft now, round the cross-stone met, 

We bless his merry Flagelet. 


— e — 


THE CAPE OF THE CABA RUMIA. 


Cervantes mentions that the memory of Florinda, 
the daughter of Count Julian, is held in detestation by 
both Spaniards and Moors. On the coast of Barbary is 
a cape called the Caba Rumia, or Cape of the Wicked 
Christian Woman, where it is said, that Cava, or Caba, 
or Florinda, lies buried; and the Moors think it omi- 
nous to be forced into that bay. 


Saii on !.- what power has our luckless bark 
To this ominous realm betrayed, 

Where Cava’s rock, o’er the waters dark, 
Points out where here her bones are laid? 


Away ! away! though tempests sweep, 
And waves rage loud and high, 
Brave all the terrors of the deep— 
But come not that haven nigh. 
‘The spirit of the fatal fair 
Hovers dimly over her grave ; 
’Tis her voice that rings through the troubled air, 
*Tis her moan that awakes the wave. 


Oh! dearly the sons of Spain can tell 
The woes that her beauty cost, 

When Roderick, won by that witching spell, 
Fame, honour, and country lost. 

And ever her name is an evil sound, 
And her memory hated shal! be; 

And woe and dangers that bark surround 
‘That Cava’s rock shall see. 


; 


Then hasten on for sonie happier share 
Nor that cape still linger near, 

That the Spaniard true, and the infidel Mor, 
Alike avoid with fear ! 


—~—_ 


SONG. 


Odi quel rusignole 
Che va di ramo in ramo 
Cantando: io ame: io amo, 
Tasso’s Aminta. 


This mournful heart can dream of nought but thee, 
As with slow steps among these shades I move, 
And hear the nightingale from tree to tree 
Sighing, * I love! I love!" 


This mournful heart wakes to one thought alone, 
That still our fatal parting will renew, 
To hear that bird, when Spring’s last eve is gone, 
Sighiug, ‘* Adieu! Adieu °‘” 


EPIGRAMS. 


“* Come, leave mé dione,” cried a little Coquet ; 
‘* How rude all at once you are grown !”” 

‘*Oh! never’’—cried I—“‘ while there's life in me yet 
** When I die, I may leave you a loan.”’ 


i 


EPITAPH. 


Upon a man who fell from his horse and broke 
his neck. . 


Man’s life’s a vapour, and full of woes, 
He cuts a caper, and—down he goes. 
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BNIGMAS. 





‘** And justly the wise man thus preached to us ail 
Despise not the value of things that are small.*’ 





Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 
PUZZLE I.—He keeps his pupils in darkness. 
PUZZLE II.—He is going to ward. 

NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


My first makes my second a warm habitatign, 
Ny third proves her care for a young genera- 
tion. 


II. 


Why is a penny cart like a lottery. 
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